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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

While an authoritative old wiseacre 

Stood over us and from a desk fed us with flies. 

Dead flies — such as litter the library south-window, 

That buzzed at the panes until they fell stiff-baked on the sill. 



A dry biped he was, nurtured likewise 

On skins and skeletons, stale from top to toe, 

With all manner of rubbish and all manner of lies. 

The island is to be congratulated on having at last ob- 
tained a laureate who declines to treat himself as an insti- 
tution. E. P. 

Irradiations: Sand and Spray, by John Gould Fletcher. The 
New Poetry Series. Houghton-Mifflin Co. 
Let us completely forget for a moment the fact that Mr. 
Fletcher is one of the Imagists — there has been lately so 
much idle controversy on the subject — and consider him 
simply as a poet. 

His most marked personal characteristic is an extreme 
sensitiveness to impressions. He gives us the sense of nature 
— not a description ; the thrill of trees in the wind, of boats 
under sail, or steamers plunging through heavy seas, "like 
black, plunging dolphins with red bellies" ; of shifting 
wrinkled sand-dunes; or "the mad ballet of the summer 
sky." His is not the art of the symbolist, although it is 
largely impressionistic. In intention it is as far removed 
from the school of descriptive landscape poets as a Japanese 
painting is from a Hudson River primitive. His method is 
closely allied to music, not only in verse form, but in sub- 
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stance. He uses words to convey impressions more often 
expressed in music or in painting. 

Perhaps that is why he, along with other Imagists, has 
been accused of a lack of passion. It all depends upon what 
one means by the word. The emotion of color or the emo- 
tion of sound is sufficient for the musician or the painter. 
Mr. Fletcher sees nature very much as the painter or the 
musician, and that is the way I think he means us to feel 
nature in his poems, with, however, the addition of one ele- 
ment which belongs pre-eminently to poetry — the gift of 
creative metaphor. In many of his poems Mr. Fletcher is 
entirely successful. If one must look for weakness in his 
method, I think it is in a certain tendency to pile too many 
sensations one upon another. There is a certain cumulative 
effect, but the clear image is blurred. One retains not so 
much a definite impression of the whole, as a succession of 
impressions, like a threading of beads that never complete the 
circle of a necklace. Occasionally single lines or groups of 
lines are perfect in themselves. I remember particularly cer- 
tain passages from his Blue Symphony, published in Poetry: 

O old pagodas of my soul, how you glittered across green trees ! 
or this: 

And a heron that cries out from the water . . . 
and this: 

Now in my palace 
I see foot-passengers 
Crossing the river : 
Pilgrims of autumn 
In the afternoons. 
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These are instances of Mr. Fletcher's power to create 
beautiful impressions with a few words. And sometimes I 
think he uses too many! That is, certain words or phrases 
impede the impression rather than add to it. This is a minor 
defect, but its correction would contribute greater strength 
to his style. Mr. Fletcher's sea-symphony, Sand and Spray, 
is a spirited experiment. Although there are delightful 
movements in it, I do not feel that its effect as a whole is so 
fine as that of his Blue Symphony, perhaps because motion 
and sound and color strive constantly for mastery one above 
the other and are not finally resolved as they might be in 
music. The symphonic poem demands a poet's full strength. 
Sidney Lanier's Marshes of Glynn was a deliberate attempt 
to achieve the effect of music in poetry. It was rhythmic, 
but it remained descriptive and objective. Less obviously, 
Whitman's When Lilacs Last in the Door-yard Bloomed, 
and Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking are symphonic 
poems that achieve a perfect synthesis. 

Many of the finest Irradiations were published in Poetry 

in 1913. This, however, is one that will be new to our 

readers : 

The balancing of gaudy broad pavilions 
Of summer against the insolent breeze : 
The bellying of the sides of striped tents, 
Swelling taut, shuddering in quick collapse, 
Silent under the silence of the sky. 

Earth is streaked and spotted 

With great splashes and dapples of sunlight : 

The sun throws an immense circle of hot light upon the world, 

Rolling slowly in ponderous rhythm 

Darkly, musically forward. 
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All is silent under the steep cone of afternoon : 

The sky is imperturbably profound. 

The ultimate divine union seems about to be accomplished, 

All is troubled at the attainment 

Of the inexhaustible infinite. 

The rolling and the tossing of the sides of immense pavilions 
Under the whirling wind that screams up the cloudless sky. 

A. C. H. 

Processionals, by John Curtis Underwood. Mitchell Ken- 

nerley. 

The name of John Curtis Underwood has for a long 
time been associated with the literature of insurgency and 
this volume is no exception. It is first of all a passionately 
idealistic commentary on life and only secondarily a book of 
verse. The spirit of the whole is the cosmic spirit which 
John Alford amusingly deplores in American poetry, with 
its real strength of evolutionary optimism, and its consequent 
loss of clarity and definite conceptions. 

Mr. Underwood is too vague, too lacking in lyric poig- 
nancy, too careless of his choice of words, to be distinguished 
as a poet. He writes in complicated rhyme and rhythm 
schemes, and is very fond of the rapid beats, those which in 
Sidney Lanier's method of notation would be three-four 
time and four-four time, with only one strong beat to the 
measure. But in English these forms, like their counterparts 
the waltz and the march, have a tendency to carry the mind 
forward so swiftly with the beat of the rhythm that the sense 
is lost. Mr. Underwood has not escaped the danger. And 
in this volume, which is two hundred and seventy pages, he 
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